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OUR NEW YEAR’S ADDRESS. 


We have so happily formed so long 
and close an attachment with our 
kind subscribers and constant read- 
ers, that our annual prologue to the 
dramatic year becomes a task of 

ateful recognition of old faces and 
amiliar friends, such as are wont to 
greet us within the domestic circle of 
this festive and heart-expanding sea- 
son. Gladsome, therefore, are our 
spirits, and most welcome the op- 
portunity of recording on the first 
clean page of our Fourta VoLumE 
of The Theatrical Journal our ear- 
nest thanks to our patrons for their 
increased support, and their encou- 
ragement of our labors honestly to 
pourtray and note the spirit and pro- 
gress of our dramatic times. That our 
success in advocating the best in- 
terests of the drama has been secur- 
ed, is tested by our increasing age, 
and that that success has been per- 





manently ensured we find in the evi- 
dence of an encreased circulation, 
in the warm testimony of early and 
old subscribers to our journal, in 
the absence of opposing rivals near 
our throne, and in the manner in 
which our honest and independent 
Opinions on matters both critical 
and personal, in relation to manage- 
ments, actors, authors, and the en- 
tire profession, and in the approba- 
tion of our constant readers and the 
dramatic reading public in general. 
Thus stimulated by long and ardent 
exertions, we are not likely to re- 
nee into a state of inertness by 
which we should render inoperative 
and ineffective the labors of former 
days: on the other hand, our pros- 
petity shall nerve our strength and 
stimulate our zeal to earn a reputa- 
tion for impartiality, fairness, hon- 
esty, and candour, for which we 
claim an honoured and enduring 
credit. 
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We owe also our best and warmest 
thanks to a valued band of corres- 
pondents, of whose intellectual 
stores we have abundantly availed 
ourselves in our closed volume; and 
to our constant readers and subscri- 
bers who have from time to time 
supplied us with hints and friendly 
notes in relation to many valuable 
topics of the current time, our gra- 
titude is especially offered in return 
of our future course, we need not 
remark, We shall continue to write 
as we have written—with a pure 
love of our subject, and a pure and 
anxious desire to uphold the British 
drama in all its native dignity, and 
to fearlessly sustain the classic fer- 
vour and natural eloquence of our 
best living native dramatists, The 
spirit of our criti¢isms shall be ever 
generous, encouraging, and honest ; 
we will 


* Nothing extenuate, 
Nor set down aught in malice.” 

Hitherto our course has been suc- 
cessful and that course shall be 
Steadfastly pursued. It has reaped 
our reward, and that reward shall 
be perpetuated in strict adherence to 
the same line of principle and con- 
duct. From the issue of our first 
number our object has been declar- 
ed. It has been to uphold an en- 
lightened and intellectual British 
stage, to foster and cherish a refined 
school forthe exhibition of the'‘most 
gifted and ennobling passions of 
our nature. In the words of the 
elegant and correct Chesterfield, we 
will ever support “ a well governed 
stage, which is an ornament to'so- 
ciety, ‘an encouragement to wit and 
learning, and a school of virtue, 
modesty, and good manners.” ‘To 
that pursuit we are still earnestly 
and{most irrevocably pledged. 





DRURY LANE, 
Monday,—King John, & The Pantomime 


William Tell, or Harlequin and the 
Ribstone Pippin. 


Tuesday.—Othello, 
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Wednesday.—As You Like It. 
Thursday.—Patrician’s Daughter. 
Friday.—King Arthur, and Eton Boy. 
Saturday.—The wiaid and Magpie. 
The Pantomime every evening. 


ALTHOUGH we have had nothing new 
this week, the houses have been very 
good. The pantomime, which is 
progressing in public favor, is much 
improved since the first representa- 
tion, and the machinery works well. 
We observe’ by the bills that the ope- 
ra of The Maid and the Magpie is 
about to be brought out, when we 
anticipate a great treat. 





COVENT GARDEN. 

Monday.—The Tempest, and the Panto- 

mime of Harlequin King John, or 

Magna Charta. 
Tuesday.—Semiramede 
Wednesday. — Fra Diavolo, and The 

Highwayman. 
Thursday.—Semiramede 
Friday.—Gustavus 
Saturday.—Semiramede. 

The Pantomime every evening. 


On Tuesday the opera of Semiramide 
was. performed, with the sdme cast 
as when Miss A. Kemble was here, 
except the part of Semiramide being 
undertaken by Miss Rainforth. This 
young lady has so much improved 
this season, and become so great a 
favorite with the musical auditory, . 
that:she is looked up to as the prima 
donna of the English stage, which 


character she is most deservedly en- 


titled to.. It gives us much pleasure 
to be enabled to speak of her in the 
most unqualified terms of praise; 
both her singing and acting were 
marked by a spirit and discrimina- 
tion, which no other singer of the 
present day can equal. She: was 
most enthusiastically applauded from 
all parts of the house, and certainly: 
acquitted herself in a most creditable 


manner. Mrs. Shaw was in. excel-. 


lent voice,.and sang) with a sweet- 
ness that was quite enchanting, The 
opera has received some judicious 
improvements, and was received with. 
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considerable applause from a fashion- 
able and full audience. The panto- 
mime goes’on swimmingly, and by 
the exertions of the artists engaged 
in it, will no doubt continue. for 
some time to come. 
ADELPHI.—This house, which 
will always be a favourite with the 
re while the same company is 
ept together, has been exceedingly 
well attended this week. , We see 
very little difference in the acting of 
Mr. Rice in the new piece than 
those he has appeared in before, only 
that he has got into a very bad habit 
that of continually taking oaths, 
which we as well as the audience 
consider a great drawback upon his 
popularity as an actor, and we are 
quite sure the author never put such 
language into his mouth, neither does 
it add to the spirit of the character 
he impersonates. The opening of the 
 aenyappeuiny here is very pretty and 
as a most pleasing effect, it is much 
better than any portion of the comic 
business. Weiland is the life of the 
pantomime when the opening por- 
tion is concluded and keeps it going 
till the fall of the curtain. His 
resuming the character of clown 
greatly enhances the pantomime. 
Surry.—The new drama of Richard 
Savage produced here as one of the 
Christmas novelties, is'very clever. It 
bears some slight resemblance in the 
leading outlines toa French romance 
recently published, called Le Fils 
de l’Amour, but we believe this is 
an accidental affinity. In the first 
act, Richard Savage is a mere lad, 
and the part is therein played by 
Mrs, R. Honner; in the following 
and subsequent acts, the hero ap- 
ears in a more manly mould, and 
is then represented by Mr H. Hughes. 
The story is by no means intricate ; 
it delineates the trials of a youth hat- 
ed and abandoned by his mother, 
but who, by his innate bravery and 
honorable feelings, arrives after ma- 
ny narrow escapes from difficult 
and danger in the haven of wedloc 
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and happiness, The main interest is 
concentrated in the first act, where- 
in Mrs, Honner. piays with that ac- 
curacy and depth. of feeling which 
has so justly established her: fame. 
The attention'is not so well rivetted 


in the apllowing acts, nor is the con- 


clusion worked out, with, so much 
dramatic skill as the subject. itself 
appears to give scope for. ‘The act- 
ing, however, is_ throughout well 
kept up. Mrs. Vining,.as the, un- 
principled .mother of, Richard Sa- 
vage, was fearfully earnest .in her 
impersonation; .and Messrs. H. 
Hughes, J.. Webster, Hicks, , and 
Mrs, H: Hughes, alike lent most va- 
luable assistance to sustain the effect 
of the piece. The pantomime con- 
tinues highly attractive, and, from 
the excellent and expehsive,.manner 
in which the tricks, changes, and 
scenery are conducted, there is no 
doubt it will last the full pantomime 
period.  iieenting 
Sapter’s Wetts.—We, know. of 
no minor theatre where there.is such 
a continuation of changes, of per- 
formance as are to be seen at this 
house ; every week we haye Some- 
thing new, but the pantomime alone 
at this season of the year fills, the 
house to such an extent, that, good 
pieces and good acting are:almost 
thrown away upon the multiplicity 
of gods who favour the manager 
f 
Ph 


with their presence. _We gavea 
sketch. in oo last sa he ; 
pantomime, and on looking, at.it a 
second time are convinced, that, it is, 
decidedly, the.best that, has _ bee 
aaa at any house this. season. 
We have great cause to speak ih high 
praise of Gramani; but aS gettin 
into a bad habit which if continue 
must ultimately prove.injurious to 
his reputation; we allude ‘to the 
dialogue which continually ensues 
between the clown and pantaloon 
relative to the tricks and scenery. 
Good scenery and good tricks speak 
for themselves. rm pene 
Mary LEBonE, — This theatre. is 
nightly crowded to such an excess, 
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that numbers are unable to gain ad- 
mittance, although the house is ca- 
— of containing 2,300 persons. 

he company is upon the whole ta- 
lented, and the manager a person of 
experience. The pieces for the most 
part are highly creditable and amus- 
Ing, and there is no doubt the spec- 
ulation will turn outa very profitable 
one to the present lessee. 

Tue Queen’s.—The revival of the 
drama called the Lucky Horse Shoe, 
at this house must be very gratifying 
to the manager, the house being 
crowded every night: it is a piece 
the comic parts of which afford con- 
siderable amusement, and Manders 
is singularly droll throughout. Moss 
is an actor of no mean ability, and 
we frequently think he would do well 
at a larger house. J. Parry is a great 
favourite, and is well deserving the 
we applause he meets with. 

he pantomime is the best we ever 
witnessed at this house; it is full of 
fun and frolic from beginning to end 
—not a moment’s rest for any of the 
erformers. The plot is briefly thus: 
he princess is dituad by the wi- 
zard, Rateo, into a Poll Parrot, and 
inclosed in an aviary, where an en- 
chanted Cat keeps watch. The Fairy 
Queen, Sunbeam, liberates the Par- 
rot Princess, by the enterprising spi- 
rit of Robin Hood, who, with Friar 
Tuck, proceed to the kitchen, and 
disturb the Cooks making prepara- 
tion for a splendid banquet. The 
kitchen is transplanted into a fine 
scene of a moonlit fountain, surpass- 
ing any thing we ever saw on this 
stage, with an illuminated aviary. 
Here the business of the pantomime 
commences, with clown Mr. Fuller, 
a very clever actor, who introduced 
some pleasing hints on the income- 
tax, and many other passing events 
of the day, which kept the house in 
perfect good humour. The Diora- 
ma, painted by Mr. James, the pro- 
— is worthy of Stanfield. We 
ave no occasion to recommend the 
public to visit this theatre, as it is 
full every night. 








SHAKSPEARE AND JESSY, 
A Tale of Old London Bridge. 


Tue Tuames, three centuries ago, 
had characteristics essentially differ- 
ent from those that distinguish it in 
the present day. Gone are the pa- 
laces and gardens which from White- 
friars to Westminster adorned its 
banks ; the six-oared canopied barge 
has given place to the mie steam- 
boat; the watermen’s occupation, 
by the erection of so many bridges, 
like Othello’s, ‘ is gone ;’ the spirit 
of Romance has fairly vanished from 
the now impure, gaseous, and ‘ tor- 
tured stream ;’ in a word, every- 
thing has succumbed to the march 
of triumphant utility. 

Things were not always so. As 
still, on the waters that wash the 
marble palaces of sea-born Venice, 
music nightly sounds, and love 
breathes his sigh; so, in the ‘good 
old times that shall never come again, 
did the gallant, gliding over the un- 

olluted stream, woo his mistress, 
ve-assignations were made there. 
The high and the noble did not con- 
sider it derogatory to their great 
dignity to touch the guitar; the wo- 
man’s silver voice was heard, mak- 
ing yet more sweet the unvexed and 
transparent bosom of ‘ gentle Father 
Thames,’ 

The moon shed a flood of light 
upon the single bridge which, span- 
ning the noble river, bore on its 
granite shoulders a hundred houses ; 
long shadows were cast eastward; 
the tide, rushing through the arches, 
created a slumberous sound; the 
Globe Theatre on the Bankside, 
where Shakspeare personated his own 
immortal creations, had closed its 
doors; when an individual who had 
lately stood within the walls of that 
temple of Thespis, proceeded to the 
nearest stairs, and, springing into 
his wherry, rowed leisurely out into 
the stream, 

The gallant whom we are about to 
describe, though on terms of fami- 
liar greeting with Essex, Raleigh, 





ov 
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and the choice wits of the day, did 
not belong to the aristocratic cast , 
yet, on his person and bearing, na- 
ture’s nobility was stamped: that 
lofty forehead spoke of intellectual 
superiority ; the eye, though subdu- 
ed, and somewhat downcast through 
the mind’s abstraction, had that 
searching glance which can read 
men’s souls; the brows were drawn 
from their natural arch almost to 
straight lines, and gave to his phy- 
siognomy an expression of sternness, 
which, however, was redeemed by 
the humor that lurked around the 
thin-lipped, handsome mouth: his 
jetty beard was short and peaked; 
a conical hat, with a single feather, 
adorned his head; his doublet was 
slashed, and of the finest broad- 
cloth; his ruffles were of rich Flan- 
ders lace; and the hilt of his straight 
sword—a present from the Queen— 
set with rubies. And this was the 
deer-stalker of Stratford-on-Avon— 
this was Shakspeare. 

The great deenetink was now in 
the summer of his days, and (if we 
may be allowed the metaphor) the 
aloe of his renown had begun to put 
forth those leaves, the beauty and 
freshness of which have endured for 
three centuries. Genius, as regards 
its adoration of the sex, is sometimes 
content to feed on ideal beauty. But 
at this period of his life, the Bard 
of Avon, it would seem, was not sa- 
tisfied with worshipping a phantasy ; 
Petrarch and his platonics offered 
nothing suited to his temperament, 
and he yielded to the passions that 
will enthral ordinary men. Love 
for an object warm, breathing, liv- 
ing, had kindled its fires in his heart. 
Cold seemed the creatures of his 
plastic fancy to this lovely incarna- 
tion of all his wee dreamings— 
this sweet palpable shrine of the im- 
mortal spirit; and to pour forth his 
love-vows, and to press the lily hand 
of his sweet Jessy, did Shakspeare, 
on the night in question, urge his 
wherry down the Thames. 

Jessy was a daughter of the des- 
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pised people who regard Abraham as 
their great progenitor. Her father 
was a usurer and jeweller, aitd- hung 
out his sign on the Old London 
Bridge. It was just above the third 
arch from the City side, ere the 
Dutchman Morris had erected his 
waterworks, that old Manasseh dwelt, 
There were but two things in the 
world dear unto him—his money, 
and his daughter. From her extreme 
loveliness, Jessy had obtained the 
soubriquet of the “* Beauty of Lon- 
don Bridge.” Many of the illustri- 
ous of her tribe had sought her hand 
in marriage, but Jessy was deaf to 
each splendid overture, Several 
Christians, also, offered to lay their 
titles and riches at her feet; but 
here Manasseh angrily interposed, 
since, from principle, as well as in- 
clination, he bitterly loathed the fol- 
lowers of one whom his nation stig- 
matises as the false Messiah.—Yes, 
the Jew would have acted, if possi- 
ble, a sterner part than a Virginius, 
—he would have strangled his be- 
loved and lovely child, ere seen her 
polluted by an union with a Chris- 
tian. 

Shakspeare’s wherry glided on, 
and in a few minutes, having enter- 
ed the deep shadow of the arch, he 
landed on the wide, projecting star- 
ling. Jessy’s sleeping apartment was 
far above, but the girl, unknown to 
her father, had the key of a lower 
chamber, which opened upon a small 
balcony, and thence by means of a 
short ladder of ropes, she had let 
herself down into the arms of the 
enamoured poet. 

Shakspeare resigned his skulls to 
his young attendant, who knew his 
duty too well to listen to the conver- 
sation of the lovers. The beautiful 
Jewess was wrapt in a velvet mantle, 
bordered with miniver, Her large, 
dark, passionate eyes were now rals- 
ed to the heaven, spangled with 
stars, and now fixed in melting ten- 
derness on him who sat by her side. 
And thus they glided on—soft light 
above, murmuring waters around,— 
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conversing in tremulous whispers, 
and experiencing in those stolen mo- 
ments of reciprocated affection, all 
the bliss that man is capable of 
wringing from the fleeting hours of 
this fevered existence. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





COVENT GARDEN. 


A new piece entitled the Highway- 
man was produced at Covent Garden 
on Wednesday evening. The princi- 
_ characters were sustained by 

essrs. Bartley, Harley, Meadow, 
Payne; it is of a most bustling des- 
cription and created roars of laught- 
er throughout. It was perfectly 
successful, ’ 





ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE, ° 


The English Opera will be opened 
on Monday by Messrs. Van Amburgh 
and Carter, the performances to con- 
sist of horsemanship, &c. The 
wild animals of both the lessees will 
also be exhibited in a drama written 
for that purpose. 





REMINISCENCES or INCLEDON, 


Charles Incledon was expelled the 
choir of Exeter Cathedral | before 
his voice broke; he subsequently 
went to sea, and while there this mag- 
nificent organ displayed itself, to the 
astonishment of every one who heard 
it—a powerful, sweet, and flexible 
tenor, with a brilliant falsetto, rich 
and slightly metallic in its tone, 
beautifully adapted to the songs of 
Dibdin, Shield, and other writers of 
their school, which Incledon made 
his own. Supplied by nature with 
strong feelings, which had never 
been warped. by mis-education, In- 
cledon stood alone as the singer for 
the people. His performance of 
Macheath reached a perfection, both 
in acting and singing. But perhaps 
the greatest thing he eyer did was his 
singing ‘ The Storm,’ on: the stage 
with merely a back scene, represent- 
ing a vessel in distress, with no ac- 
companiment whatever, Itis impos- 
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sible to describe the.effect of this 
man’s singing, at the words, ‘ She 
rights, she rights, boys, we’re off 
shore.’ You had the vessel before 
you, the howling of the dreadful tem- 
pests the sails flapping, the boatswain 

awling,. while every instant she is 
expected to go down, when the in- 
tense agony of joy excited by the 
pause, with tha full power of that 
wonderful voice was let loose upon 
the ear, producing an effect that can 
never be forgotten by many yet liv- 
ing who remember him. With all 
the pains that his. friend Shield took 
to modify the singing of this child 
of nature, he never did succeed in 
rendering him a decent musican ; na- 
ture in him was all, art nothing. He 
had-no notion of moderation in any- 
thing. 

Incledon was the idol of the pub- 
lic for nearly twenty-five years: he 
visited almost every part of Eng- 
land, and realized a very large sum. 
Latterly Sinclair was his compenion. 
Of an unenvious disposition, there 
was no singer among his contempo- 
raries of whom Sociales spoke 
slightingly, but Braham. The lat- 
ter was at the zeneth of his fame, 
a just and prodigious favourite, with 
@ voice equal to his own, in power 
and sweetness, refined and instruct- 
ed, by a first-rate Italian master 
(Rauzzini), and exciting public at- 
tention in the double capacity of 
singer and composer; we cannot 
wonder that Incledan's equanimity 
was occasionally disturbed at the 
success of the “ little Jew,” as he 
always called Braham. Braham on 
the other hand, regarded Incledon 
as a rival of most formidable 
prowess, which is evinced by his 
inertness ‘to openly oppose him in 
his.peculiar style. 

To be continued. 





STANZAS. 


Why Weep ye o’er the fleeting year? 
*Fis nought in vast création, 

Each moment’ends @ round of such, 
Each death a generation. 

















Dost think the coming year will be 
A brighter one—ah, never! 

And if you are inclined to weep, 
You may weep on for ever. 


It is not o’er the fleeting year 

I shed these tears of sadness, 

But for the beauties it hath chill’d, 
The forms of love and gladness. 

1 met it with the fondest smiies 

And deemed its hopes bright morrow, 
But it hath stolen life’s rare gems, 
And fill’d my heart with sorrow. 


Why weep we o’er the beauties fled? 
Though they were sweet and sunny, 
As bright around thy pathway spread, 
All fresh and full of honey. 
Friends may have left thy warm fire side, 
But sure ’twere greater folly 
To throw life’s last bright hour away 
To greedy melancholy. 
Joun Orron. 





Chit Chat. 


Mr. Betty played Hamlet on Wednesday 
last at the Exeter theatre, to a house full 
to the ceiling. He was loudly called for 
at the conclusion, and received the con- 
gratulations of the audience by the waving 
of hats and handkerchiefs from all parts 
of the theatre. 


A very sour serious person once com- 
plained of amore freakish friend, that “ he 
teazed him to death's: door with his mad 
mirth.” “ Runin, shut the door in his 
face, and you are rid of him,” counselled 
another friend. : 


A powerful accession to the operatic 
strength of Drury Lane establishment jis: 
likely to be gained by the debut of ‘Miss 
Sabella Novello, the sister ‘of Clara No- 
vello, who has been studying under 
Chevalier Michereux, the: master.'of the 
great Pasta. She has réturned from Italy, 
and Mr. Macready has done well in se- 
curing the talents of so captivating a pri- 
ma donna. 


Law and the Scottish Thane.—One 
evening, during the representation of Mac- 
beth, an eminent special pleader graced 
the boxes of Drury Lane theatre, to see it 
performed. When the hero questions the 
witches, as to what they are doing, they 
answer, “ a deed without aname,.” Our 
counsellor, whose attention was at that 
moment directed more ‘to Coke upon Lit- 
tleton than to Shakspear,* catching how- 
ever the words in the play, repeated “ A 
deed without a name! why, ‘tis void,” 
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Anachronism. — During Young's en- 
ent at Bath in the winter of 1820-1, 
enry 8th was revived, to exhibit him in 
the ¢ ter of Cardinal Wolsey. The: 
representative of one of the bishops, fancy- 
ing that snuff-taking was a distinguishi 
characteristic of a churchman, indulged his 
nose freely throughout the play, forgetting 
that the scene was laid at a period of near- 
ly fifty years before to!aeco was brought 
into England. 


Commend me to a barber; for he is ge- 
nerally lively, though for ever in the suds; 
and handy withal io a row, being apt at 
towelling. 

Jack was boasting of his sundry good 
qualities, and especially of his memory, 
which was so"fine that he never forgot 
anything. ‘* I should have believed you,” 
said Ned, “ but for your perpetually for- 
getting yourself.” » 

The rich man ‘is great in consequence ; 
the wise one is great of consequence. 

‘ Ishall never be able to get through this,’ 
as the bluebottle said when he was knock- 
ing against the window pane, 

A clergyman was censuring a young la- 
dy for tight lacing—“ Why,” replied 
Miss, “ you could not surely recommend 
loose habits to your parishoners.”” ry 

Why isa bot August like a cold’ Christ- 
mas ?-—Because we have a cutting time 
of it. 

Why was Desdemona like a vessel sup- 
posed to be badly'secured ?—Because it 
was feared she would slip from her Moor- 
ings. 

Asum of 4,000f. has lately been voted 


in the Belgian Chamber of Representa- 
tives, for establishing a special violin class 
at the Conservatoire of Music of Brussels, 


in_order_to retain M. de Beriot in the 


‘country. The sum of 12,560f., required 


for’ the first expences in erecting a statue 
to Godefroy de Bouillon, was also grant- 
ed. ‘Count de Merode has '‘antiounced his 
intention of presenting 3,000f. towards 
this work. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of Cam- 
bridge (as well as the King of Hanover,) 
has sent a donation towards the fund rais- 
ing witha: view of purchasing an annuity, 
for the. veteran Pouchee, aged 109. About 
a year ago, the centogenarian entertained 
a fatty. by playing ‘several’ airs on the 
violin.; ; vik Pe 
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Madame Tussard and Sons.—Personsor 
families who wish to give their children a 
treat during the holidays, cannot do bet- 
ter than shew them this exhibition : a con- 
siderable quantity of new figures have 
been added, and the promenade in the 
evening is also agreat treat. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Wm. Knight.—We are much obliged for the 
article but the subject is worn out, and 
although tbe Fleet-st. scribe has no feeling 
for the lessee of Drury-lane, we shall for- 
bear to make further comment for the pre- 
sent unless he resumes his venom. 

Delta.—We shall perform our promise, with 
thanks, the first opportunity. 

A Reader —Mrs. Harlow is alive and well, 
and is now in her 78th year, 

Mechanic.—The Adelaide Gallery was in- 
stituted before the Polytechnic some years. 

Maude.—We believe Mr. Wright, of the 
Adelphi, is a married man. 

A Subscriber.—We are informed Mr. Mars- 
ton, the author of The Patrician’s Daugh- 
ter, comes from Oxford. 











Madame Tussaud’s 


ISTORICAL GROUP, in Magni- 
ficent Armour; the Prince and Prin 
cess Royal, in their splendid cot; the King 
of Prussia — Commissioner Lin and his 
Consort, modelled expressly for this ex- 
hibition by Lamqua, of Canton, with the 
magnificent dresses worn by them—the gor- 
eous Coronation Robes of George the 
‘ourth, designed by himself at a cost of 
£1,000, with the room fitted up for the a 
ose—is acknowledged to be the most sp en- 
did sight ever seen by a British public.— 
Admittance, One Shilling. — Open from 
eleven till dusk, and from seven till ten, — 
Madame TUSSAUD and SONS.—Bazaar‘ 
Baker-street, Portman-square. 


New Royal Marylebone Theatre, 
Church Street, Portman Market. 
Proprietor, Mr. Loveridge; Lesse2, Mr. John 





Douglass, 

Py Ae of containing 2,300 persons. 

An actual fact. Upwards of 13,000 per- 
sons have paid at the doors to witness the 
new comic pantomime. First appearance 
of Mr. T. Lee, from the Theatre Royal Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden. — Monday and 
during the week, The CORSAIR’S RE- 
VENGE, or the Monument of Terror. The 
Principal characters by Messrs. Char. Freer, 
Ed. Surling, W. Elliott, Bradshaw, Attwood, 
Glindon, G. Jones, J. B. Johnstone, King, 
&c.; Mesdames Cambell, Thornton, H. Mel- 





ville, Glindon, Manders, Schmidt, &c¢.— 
BORN TO GOOD LUCK. Paudeen O’ 
Rafferty, Mr. T. Lee. To conclude with 
an entirely new comic Christmas Panto- 
mime, by Mr. Nelson Lee, called Old 
Mother ante or Harlequin and the 
New House that Jack Built. Harlequin 
Mr. Beckett, Columbine Madle. Schmidt, 
Pantaloon, Mr. J. B. Johnstone, Clown, 

ons. Buck. A Grand Moving Panorama. 





Royal Albert Saloon. 
SHEPHERDESS WALK, CITY ROAD. 


) Fg agy ” pursuant to Act of Parlia- 
ment. H. BRADING, Proprietor. 
Triumphant success of the entire new Pan- 
tomime, Clown by the inimitable Paul Her- 
ring, the best in England. Monday and 
ont the week aConcert. THE SECRET 
MINE, with Reel Horses,—Splendid Dan- 
cing, &e. To conclude with the Pantomime, 
entitled The CHINESE WAR, or Har- 
lequin and the Great Magician of Pekin. In 
which will be introduced a new panorama, 
including subjects from Portsmouth Har- 
bour to the coast of China: thescenery, &c., 
entirely new, by Mr, J. Wright. Clown 
Paul Herring; Earlequin, Mr. Howard 
Lewis; Pantaloon, Mr. A. Abel; Colum- 
bine, Miss Ann Cushnie. {In order to pre- 
vent the nee so frequently occa- 
sioned, the Proprietor has had a splendid 
Chinese Pavilion erected, capable of accom- 
modating 2,000 persons, in which a varied 
round of Entertainments will be presented. 
The whole under the immediate guidance of 
Mr. T. Jones. 





The Thames Tunnel. 


IT’ OPEN daily, (Sundays excepted,) 

from Nine in the Morning until Five 
at Night, and is lighted with Gas. The en- 
trance for a short time longer is only on the 
Middlesex side of theRiver, close to theTun- 
nel Pier at Wapping, the Rotherhithe En- 
trance being closep to complete the new 
Staircase.) Admittance 1s. each 


By order of the Board of Directors, 


J. CHARLIER, Clerk of the Company. 
Company’s Office, 2, Walbrook Buildings, City, 


January, 1843. 


N. B.—Steam Boats to Wappine from 
Hungerford, Adelphi, Temple Bar, Black. 
friars Bridge, Old Shades, Old Swan, and 
Adelaide Piers, and London Bridge, at 
every hour. 


Published for the Proprietor, by S. GILBERT, 
51, and 52, Paternoster Row. 


Printed by T. Richardson, 2, Took’s Court, 
Chancery Lane, London : and sold by Max- 
well, 30, Southampton Street, Strand; Barth, 
4, Bridges Street; Vickers, Holywell Street ; 
Brittain, Paternoster Row ; Gilbert, 5] and 52, 
Paternoster Row; Mann, Cornhill; Causton, 
Birchin Lane ; Mourtcastle, 10, Bedford Court, 
Covent Garden; Fawdon, Castle Street, Leie 
cester Square ; and by all Booksellers, 
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